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voice of this Christmas should be nineteen hundred times 
clearer and louder than the voice of the first Christmas; 
as much clearer and louder as mutual respect and love 
have been enhanced by Christianity through all the 
Christian centuries, proclaiming "Peace on earth among 
men of goodwill." 

1 ■ ♦ » . 

The Christmas Message of Peace. 

BY GBOBGE T. SMART, D. D. 

Sermon preached in the Newton Highlands, Mass., Congre- 
gational Church, December S3, 1906. 
Text, " On earth peace " — Luke 2 : 14. 
• I. 

The message of peace is what I have in mind to-day 
particularly. At this season we forget for a time our 
discords. We allow the sleeping dogs of war to rest for 
a while. We determine, for a few days at least, to be 
as little children. And fronting the world with a saluta- 
tion of peace upon our lips, we find that we have grown 
in grace and the divine dignity of manhood, and the 
world has seemed a roomier place. What is peace for, 
if not for this ? Is it not the prerequisite to constructive 
development? Can we make final work of life in the 
oppositional mood ? Is the militant temper the best and 
truest? And are nations at their noblest when engaged 
in the business of suspicion, warfare and blood ? 

Thank God that the great world, so tempest-ridden, 
blowing hot and cold in swift irresolution, is learning the 
lesson of peace. The leaven of the Gospel is reaching 
the region of protocols and chancelleries. Something 
has been gained. War no longer can be openly preda- 
tory or ambitious. I believe that the Napoleonic era is 
forever ended. There must be a moral reason put 
forward, or a plausible semblance of moral reason, for 
war to-day. No man's personal ambitions can stand 
against civilized opinion. And when war is waged, it 
is being shortened in time and lessened in misery. There 
are no seven years' wars, no thirty years' wars nowa- 
days. Trade is demanding safe conduct also, and gain- 
ing recognition. Mere military greatness grows cheaper 
in men's eyes. Above all, we are coming to see that dis- 
putes settled by the sword, or by the hot blood stirred in 
battle, need revision, and have to be settled again. 

II. 

Yet we need to remember the proximity of war. There 
is always a race arising ignorant of past terrors. In each 
generation there are many hot-blooded men coming to 
maturity who fall under the spell of martial greatness. 
They live too far away from war to know its personal 
evils. They read of it in the historian's pages, and they 
are fervid to emulate spectacular enterprises which end 
in mischief and blood. The oracles of the unthinking 
masses rise up to tear passion to tatters and to urge such 
militant spirits on. 

Again, there are swift complications arising in the life 
of the nations to-day, because life is swift and intri- 
cate. How quickly lately a cloud, or a mist, has arisen 
upon the Pacific Coast ! And the question in dispute 
might be fairly argued by good men on both sides. 
When, however, as so often happens, the people who 
know least talk the most, what is likely to follow ? The 
rapidity of life calls for more than usual caution, and 
expert opinion is more than usually necessary in these 



sudden revelations of differing tendencies. If our lead- 
ers yield what seems a right, depend upon it that it will 
come to them again with interest. No man, or set of 
men, can cheat us of our rights; for this is a world 
of inexorable law. Men only cheat themselves. 

Perhaps our greatest danger is demagogy. Our own 
age is more than usually furnished with unblushing 
specimens of this. One arch offender has boasted that 
he made one war; and history hints that he has other 
blood upon his skirts as well. It is this kind of man who 
needs to be watched. The wars of earlier days were 
most often waged by a conservative element in society, 
standing up against encroachment of vested interests 
and supposed liberties ; but professed radicals, who shout 
about justice and common good, are the likelier to urge 
warfare now. All intemperate speech, unfounded accu- 
sation, loud talk of beating an opposing people, — or one 
supposed to be opposing, — these are grave dangers of 
to-day. Meanwhile, " If thine enemy hunger, feed him." 

III. 

Yet there are many contributory factors to the final 
cause of peace. 

The industrial world longs for peace. Laboring men, 
particularly in Europe, through their labor organizations, 
are working for the end of peace. They are refusing 
military service. They are looking with affection, in- 
stead of hatred, upon their toiling brethren in other 
lands, who speak another tongue, but have the same 
blood in their veins. And capital desires peace. It is 
common to speak of wars as "capitalists' wars." This 
is a slander on commerce. Capital dreads war, for it 
disorganizes business. A few capitalistic adventurers 
foment war; but these are the criminally rich and have 
the relations to society that common footpads have. 
But capital, as a whole, is immensely pacific. 

The political world iongs for peace. National life 
moves so quickly that politics can hardly grapple with 
the successive demands of internal legislation. War 
disorganizes the home situation, besides adding other 
troubles of its own, — the punishment of corruption bred 
of the sudden exigencies of the campaign, the helping of 
widows and orphans, and getting the soldiery back again 
into the ranks of honest labor. Parliaments everywhere 
are struggling along under immense pressure of internal 
affairs, and parliaments desire to deal with some of these 
matters. The day of endless debate is gone; the day of 
closure has come ; for time is fleeting, and human needs 
increase. The weary legislators desire no outer alarms 
to break in upon their Titanic labors ; they are peaceful 
in the main. 

The world of art longs for peace. War is a reversion 
to the savage type which hardly surmises the noble region 
of art. It comes back, like Atheist in Bunyan's story, 
affirming that there is no such country, and then tries to 
make its tale true by destroying the emblems of it already 
in existence. Napoleon broke down cities and monu- 
ments. The Austrian shells pierced the Italian galleries 
and all posterity suffers. Cromwell's zealots broke off 
the cusps of the Lady Chapel at Ely and other places, 
and smashed acres of glass, the secret of whose beauty 
now seems unattainable. I heard the other day of a 
priceless set of books purposely ruined by the owner 
in the South during the war, by the destruction of one 
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volume in each set, rather than they should fall com 
plete into the enemies' hands. How the world has 
suffered here, and we have to suffer with it. War has 
limited the immortality of art. 

And religion is insisting more and more upon peace. 
After nearly two thousand years of teaching, following 
the life of the one called "the Prince of Peace," his fol- 
lowers are awaking to the matter in earnest. Religion 
now has dreams of a parliament of man, — a federation 
of the world, — and it points to the sense of community 
of feelings lying below accidental divergence, disclosed 
more and more in missionary endeavors. Religion affirms 
that if great organized states like our own American 
Commonwealth, with differing interests, can dwell to- 
gether in peace, a greater commonwealth of nations is 
no lunatic dream, but the very social form of the king- 
dom of heaven. It says that if our land, and other civ- 
ilized lands, can preserve order by a small fraction of 
shrieval force, that the belief in the same possibility for 
the whole world is no folly of the night. It affirms that 
we are all children of a common Father, and that each 
man is necessary to all other men. It says that if God 
loves the world, we, at our best, love it too, and that if 
we are saved we are saved with our fellows and not 
without them. National life, I believe, is only a transi- 
tion stage to a far nobler generalization, — the finally 
victorious commonweal of the kingdom of God. The 
transition state may, and doubtless will, leave some 
marks upon men, and it is well that it should be so, just 
as family life marks men within the greater family of 
society ; but I believe that the time is speedily coming 
when passion and suspicion and hereditary-historic ter- 
rors affirmed of less known peoples than our own will 
be ended. Let us all do our best to bring this happy 
state into being ! And may our working motto be, not 
"God and my right!" — the cry of older turbulent 
souls — but " God and His peace ! " 



where he had a successful, indeed a brilliant, career for a 
dozen years. Then he was appointed by President 
Harrison a judge of the international court in Alexandria, 
Egypt. After serving there for five years, he resigned, 
came home, and left political life to devote himself to the 
work of social and moral reform. For some years past 
he had given his whole time, with singular unselfishness 
and devotion, to writing, speaking and laboring in every 
way in his power, for the promotion of peace, temperance, 
civic purity and the elevation of the public life and public 
ideals of his city and country. Some have called him a 
dreamer, and unpractical, because he thought that peace 
is better than war ; that evil can only be overcome by 
good, and not by more evil ; that there should be honesty 
and honor in public life as well as in private ; that inter- 
national relations should be relations of reciprocity and 
justice ; that the Golden Rule is practicable, in business 
and everywhere. Yes, he was a dreamer ; he dreamed 
of better things for men, for society, for humanity ; but 
he also did what he could to make his dreams come true, 
by courageous unflinching and honest work. He was 
impracticable, in the same way that Jesus was, that 
Socrates was, that Garrison was, that every one is who 
believes in God, and man, and love, and human brother- 
hood, and that life is more than meat. 
Hartford, Conn. 



Ernest Howard Crosby. 

BT DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

The death roll of 1906 contains the name of no nobler 
man than Ernest Howard Crosby of New York. 1 want 
to lay a flower on his new-made grave. I want to say 
how ill the world could spare him. I want to say how 
glad I am, if he had to go, that he was spared to write 
the life of Samuel M. Jones, "Golden Rule Jones" as he 
is often called, mayor of Toledo, O., that strange but 
lovable man, who appeared suddenly in American busi- 
ness and American politics, and actually proposed to do 
things on the principle of the Golden Rule ; and to the 
amazement of everybody actually did carry on a large 
business for years, and actually did conduct the govern- 
ment of a large city year after year, on the principle of 
the Golden Rule, and with success, with a success that 
everybody, even his fiercest opponents, was obliged to 
admit. 

I say I am glad that Ernest Crosby was spared to write 
the life of " Golden Rule Jones " of Toledo. Mr. Crosby's 
death is a loss. His father, as some of you know, was 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby of New York, one of the 
most distinguished Presbyterian clergymen of this coun- 
try. After receiving the highest university honors and 
studying law, the son entered political life in New York, 



The Teaching of History in a Civilized 
Country. 

A Brief Rejoinder. 

BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D. 

In the January number of the Advocate op Peace, 
Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia University gave an 
extended review of my article in the previous September 
number, which was entitled " The Teaching of History." 
I have to thank Professor Richard for many good words 
and evident kind consideration of my article, and I am 
free to say that with much of his paper I fully agree. 
The general principle pervading the article is correct, 
and possibly may prevent many readers of the Advocate 
of Peace from getting a wrong notion. 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place to say that my 
article was not written for the organ of the American 
Peace Society, but was, as stated at the head of the arti- 
cle, " A paper read at the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, New Haven, July 10, 1906." It 
was prepared expressly for a company of American 
school teachers. Its design was twofold: first, to 
emphasize the importance of the teaching in our own 
schools of the history of our own country ; second, and 
far more important, to urge upon the teachers and text- 
book makers a better and saner treatment of the periods 
of war and peace. This was to enforce the importance 
of emphasizing the triumphs of peace and minimizing 
the details of wars. 

Dr. Richard takes no exception to this most important 
portion of the paper, but confines his objections to the 
first head. Here I think he misinterprets the intention 
and meaning of my paper, and I fear he has misunder- 
stood my position. Possibly I did not make it suffi- 
ciently plain. I thought I had made my meaning clear, 
which was simply this : not that our American civiliza- 
tion is in advance of that of other nations ; not that we 



